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CO-ORDINATION OF LATIN WITH THE OTHER SUB- 
JECTS OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULUM 1 



By Mason D. Gray 
East High School, Rochester, N.Y. 



In the preceding paper I discussed the evils arising from the 
isolation of the high-school subjects and pointed out in general 
the methods we had employed to correct them. In no field are 
the evils of the compartmental departmental system more conspicu- 
ous than in the languages. In grammar, in vocabulary, in subject- 
matter, each language pursues its own course with but slight and 
sporadic efforts either to make definite use of what the pupil has 
done elsewhere or to teach new material in such a way as to make 
it of definite service elsewhere than in the particular language. 

This paper will deal with the co-ordination of the languages in 
syntax. The problem has two distinct sides: first, the distribu- 
tion of responsibility for definite grammar work among the various 
departments throughout the four years, and second, the adoption 
of an identical terminology. 

It is the first of these problems which has claimed our special 
attention. Our ideal has been both to stop the waste attendant 
upon repeated presentation of old principles in new guises, to 
insist that each successive language class should build consciously 
upon its predecessor, and thus to create in the mind of the pupil 
an organic language unity. This ideal has required the organiza- 
tion of the grammatical territory, the assignment to each year of 
English, Latin, German, etc., of a definite range of topics, and the 
equipment of each successive language teacher with the necessary 
material upon which to build. We have made gratifying progress 
toward that ideal, but much still remains to be done. 

The adoption of a common terminology has been a secondary 
consideration, but a natural outgrowth of the first. Our first 

1 This paper has been written with the co-operation of Mr. Ernest R. Clark, of 
the Department of English, and Mr. William Betz, of the Department of Modern 
Languages. They are to be held responsible only for the facts of co-ordination 
described, not for the accompanying discussion. 
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efforts toward co-ordination about seven years ago were, in fact, 
directed toward the reform of terminology, but we made little 
progress because agreement here was impossible until agreement 
had been reached in more fundamental matters. Each effort to 
get together met an almost impregnable obstacle in a traditional 
and deeply ingrained attitude, shared by all of us and no less fatal 
because entirely sincere, that expressed itself more or less uncon- 
sciously in such tangible expressions as "Yes, but after all Latin 
is Latin, and English is English." "The genius of German is 
different from that of English," "You can't force English into 
a Latin groove," or "English is a grammarless tongue," etc. 
So completely has the tangible presence of widely differing termi- 
nologies obscured the underlying identity of ideas, even among 
those who undertake to write our textbooks. It became obvious 
that we must go back a step farther and reach a common basis 
where these divergencies in point of view could be reconciled. 

This handicap did not prevent the several languages from 
attempting within obviously identical areas to co-ordinate their 
work. A very considerable proportion of the principles covered 
in the first year are clearly identical and our first step was to agree 
upon certain of these to be covered in the first few weeks in English 
and to be carried over bodily into Latin and German. To emphasize 
the idea of co-ordination, for two years the experiment was tried of 
giving the same teacher the same pupils in Latin and English. Ad- 
ministrative difficulties made the consistent carrying-out of this plan 
impossible, but the idea was given equal prominence by other means. 

From these very modest beginnings there has gradually devel- 
oped an inter-departmental solidarity and responsibility which may 
be defined tangibly thus : 

All language teachers should present or review each grammatical 
topic in such a way that it shall, deliberately and consciously, by 
teacher and by pupil, be made to its fullest extent immediately valid 
for every other language the pupils are likely to study in high school, 
and in such a way also that it shall put the pupils into an attitude of 
anticipated familiarity with the same element in any new language. 1 

1 This applies naturally only to conscious grammar work. It does not apply to 
such limited use of direct perception as seems desirable in first-year Latin nor to the 
wider application of the same principle in the teaching of modern languages. 
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The acceptance of this platform has been gradual. For teachers 
to agree to treat the relative pronoun from this universal point of 
view was not difficult, but to agree in the treatment of the posses- 
sive adjective was a different matter. The idea of indirect object 
lends itself readily to universal application, but the tenses offered 
far greater difficulties. To treat the subject and object as valid 
for other languages requires no very great step, but to agree upon 
a similar treatment of the subjunctive requires the development 
of a larger vision. 

Progress has been in direct ratio to the efforts made to put our 
convictions into practice. When we have definitely sought to 
teach any grammatical area with the other languages consciously 
in mind, our horizon expands and we begin to examine with a 
broader view phenomena the identity of which we have never 
before suspected. There develops ultimately the practical work- 
ing maxim of seeking the solution of a difficult problem in the 
vernacular by opening the Latin and modern-language grammars. 
In this conception our original divergencies in point of view have 
been reconciled and the gradual adoption of a common terminology 
has followed almost automatically. 1 

1 It may be asked to what extent each principle is universally valid. This is 
the vital point upon which perfect co-ordination and the complete harmonization of 
terminology absolutely depends. But a full discussion of the question is outside the 
practical purpose of these papers. The answer involves the careful distinction between 
the grammatical idea, on the one hand, which is logical, which can be denned in terms 
of the sentence without the use of a technical term, and which, as the necessary comple- 
ment, is therefore universal, and on the other hand the mode of expression, which 
represents the genius of the individual language. The technical terms developed in 
the various grammars to define the ideas have been determined mainly by the second 
consideration, and this has not only produced wide divergencies, but has obscured 
their real identity. To harmonize terms we must go back to this identity and make 
our terms fit, not the individual genius of a particular language, but the universal 
underlying idea. When by grammar, then, we mean thought conceptions and rela- 
tions, there is as much grammar in one language as in any other, in English as in 
Sanskrit. It follows that practically all the grammatical principles that the pupil 
will ever meet in a foreign language are already entirely familiar to that pupil and 
have been expressed countless times in his own vernacular, that only consciousness 
of this knowledge is needed to make them universally applicable and even definitely 
anticipated in the study of a foreign language. Nowhere in the entire realm of lan- 
guage study, if, indeed, in any study whatever, does the principle of apperception, of 
proceeding from the known to the unknown, have such wide scope. From this prin- 
ciple of universality there must ultimately come into existence a universal grammar, 
to which the individual grammars in syntactical method, content, arrangement, and, 
terminology shall strictly conform. 
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The distribution of grammar work involves three considera- 
tions, the initial equipment, a review of this equipment from the 
point of view described above, and the subsequent grammatical 
development. 

I. Five years ago, at the request of the departments of Latin, 
English, and Modern Languages of the two Rochester high schools, 
I drew up a syllabus containing the minimum grammatical require- 
ments for entering pupils. This syllabus was very moderate in 
its demands and, while now in need of revision as a result of our 
own progress, has been carefully observed by the grade teachers. 
There has been a notable absence of that mistrust which sometimes 
produces an unfortunate gap between the elementary and the 
secondary school. No effort, however, has as yet been made to 
secure continuity of method as illustrated in the next paragraph. 
We have been too aware of the shortcomings of college men in 
their relation to high-school work not to realize that, however 
sound our principles are, the practical problems involved must be 
worked out by those actually engaged in the work. It has, how- 
ever, been very interesting to note that several elementary-school 
teachers after visiting the high school are now seeking to adapt 
the method to their pupils. 

II. The review of this equipment from the universal point of 
view is undertaken by the English department. The work begins 
the first day of the high-school course, and practically all the time 
for about two weeks and the greater portion of the time for about 
four or six weeks is devoted to it. The basis of the work is a 
series of sentences covering all the important topics of the entering 
syllabus and a large proportion of the topics that will arise during 
the first year of Latin or German. The work is presented from 
two clear-cut standpoints, the logical character of grammatical 
ideas and the universality of each principle. 

1. The first purpose is attained by requiring the pupil to dis- 
card all technical terms and to devote his entire energy to the 
analysis of ideas, to state what the given word, phrase, or clause 
tells about the rest of the sentence. This simple question, "What 
does it tell?" penetrates to the very essence of the problem, iso- 
lates by its very utterance the particular form under discussion 
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from all the rest of the sentence, while the answer represents the 
idea purely and simply and establishes the logical relation. It 
constitutes a most effective tool with which to create and maintain 
an active grammatical consciousness. It is the sole but adequate 
weapon at this stage and, in fact, the most frequent grammatical 
question heard in any beginning class. The utmost stress is laid 
upon the strictest accuracy in this definition in terms of the sen- 
tence. The answer must be stripped of all unnecessary verbiage 
and reduced to its lowest terms, a process that will frequently lead 
the pupil to discover for himself the brief technical term that best 
defines the idea. Let me illustrate with our very first sentence. 

"After the unlucky ship had been detained at sea three weeks by the 
accident, terra firma was a welcome sight to the impatient passengers." In 
"parsing" this sentence the pupil is not asked to classify technically the nouns, 
phrases, and clauses, but to answer simply with regard to them the question, 
"What does it tell?" 

"Ship" tells what had been detained. 

"At sea" tells where the ship had been detained. 

"Three weeks" tells how long the ship had been detained. 

"By the accident" tells by what (i.e., because of what) the ship had been 
detained. 

"After .... the accident" tells when terra firma was a welcome sight. 

"To ... . passengers " tells to whom terra firma was a welcome sight. 

"Unlucky" tells what kind of ship had been detained. 

"Sight" tells what terra firma was. 

Particular care is given to the use of who, whose, whom, in the belief that 
this is especially adapted to create a feeling for the synthetical genius of the 
Latin. 

This may seem very simple and elementary. It is, but when 
pupils have great difficulty, as they do, in thus defining precisely 
in their own language the grammatical idea in terms of the sentence, 
is it not very obvious that a technical term, no matter how readily 
uttered, would have had no real or precise meaning back of it? 
And is not this last fact in turn the reason why the apparent famil- 
iarity of the pupil with a technical term is often entirely out of pro- 
portion to his capacity to apply to a given analysis the knowledge 
that his familiarity with the term would seem to imply? The 
above process is continued until a very high degree of accuracy 
and facility has been obtained in thus defining the concept, and 
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until some confidence is felt that this method has been established 
in the pupil's mind as a permanent habit of attack. 

2. The second purpose of this preliminary grammar work, to 
secure the idea of universality, is accomplished by eternally enfor- 
cing it upon the pupil 's mind that he is studying not English gram- 
mar but grammar, that what he is learning at a particular recitation 
in his English class he will find valid in the next recitation in 
German or Latin; that everything he covers in this preliminary 
work is to be taken over in a body into his foreign-language work, 
and that conversely every grammatical principle that he hears 
of in Latin or German will be equally valid in English. The point 
is driven home with illustrations, beginning with the simplest 
form of a sentence containing subject, verb, and object. Such a 
sentence as, "The man killed the lion," will be put on the board 
translated into other languages taught in high school, and the 
pupil brought to realize that he is analyzing once and for all the 
ideas contained in the English sentence for all the languages he will 
ever study. Upon this aspect of the work the greatest possible 
emphasis is laid. 

The value of this work has been found to be very great from 
the point of view of the contemporary foreign-language class. 
The English work has not only covered in the analysis of ideas 
practically all the topics that arise the first term, but these analyses 
are very frequently in the actual form desired. Thus, the place 
ideas, the three time ideas, as the sentence quoted illustrated, 
have already received in the analysis of ideas a sufficiently correct 
designation for immediate use in Latin. This is true of many 
other constructions. 1 

1 It may be asked what has induced the English department to undertake this 
particular obligation, when it is frequently the case in high schools that no such 
co-operation would be possible. The reasons may be given briefly as follows: 

1. The development of a feeling of inter-departmental responsibility and a 
consequent willingness to accept a definite share of the grammatical burden. 

2. The conviction of the correctness of this method of approaching the high- 
school grammar work and the consequent realization that the particular task described 
above must be performed in that particular language which all the pupils take, viz., 
English. 

3. A realization that as the present tendency to develop the extensive side of 
English in the grammar school has increased the foreign-language difficulties, the 
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While co-ordination in vocabulary is not the subject of this 
paper, it may be noted in passing that all of the sentences, like the 
one quoted, contain some Latin word or expression in common use. 

When this preliminary work has been accomplished, the English 
teachers review the same material again with the use of technical 
terms, following the terminology agreed upon. In both reviews, the 
non-technical and the technical, the following topics are emphasized. 1 

Nouns: predicate nominative after verbs to be, etc., and with passive verbs; 

possession; indirect object; direct object; direct address. 
Pronouns: personal; relative; demonstrative; interrogative; declension; 

person. 
Adjectives: possessives; degree. 
Verbs: voice; time sphere; forms in -ing. 
Adverbs: what they modify; degree. 
Prepositions: what they govern. 

Conjunctions: what they connect; subordinate; co-ordinate. 
Clauses: independent; dependent; noun; adjective; adverb. 
Phrases: adjective; adverbial; what they express. 

III. In the subsequent development of the grammar work in 
the foreign language there is maintained, first of all, the closest 
continuity of method. The approach is always through an English 
sentence, if possible one already employed in the English class. 
The question "What does it tell?" is the lever with which each 
new grammatical problem is attacked, the means of correcting a 
grammatical error, the constant mode of testing a pupil's real 
understanding of a technical term already given. By this very 
tangible bond of union the pupil is prepared in advance for the 
identity of details that will be taken up later. 

English work in the high school should assist the foreign languages to overcome the 
handicap. 

4. The perception that it will be a decided gain to the English work itself to con- 
tribute substantially to the common fund at the beginning. For it is only in the first 
few weeks that much definite grammar work is placed upon the English teachers. 
From that point on they are the beneficiaries through the foreign-language teachers 
of the ideas they have established, for equally definite efforts are made by the Latin 
teachers in later grammar work to make it of direct and conscious application to 
English. 

1 Copies of our introductory papers can be secured on application. 
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The actual topics assigned to the first-year language work 
are determined by three considerations. In the first place, the 
demands of the succeeding text in the same language is of great, 
but by no means exclusive, importance. For the proposition before 
the writer of a first-year Latin book, for example, cannot be simply, 
"What grammatical principles are most common in Caesar?" 
but also, "What grammatical principles are most important in 
making Latin of service as the foundation of future foreign-language 
work and most important in giving pupils a grasp of their own ver- 
nacular?" In other words, it must be vitally interwoven with 
other subjects if it is to become of adequate service to the boys or 
girls who do not pursue Latin more than one or two years. Fur- 
thermore, it will repeatedly be found that a certain grammatical 
principle not absolutely demanded by either of the above considera- 
tions can be much more economically and profitably introduced in 
connection with some other principle with which it can be brought 
into immediate contrast or comparison. The group system is a 
very important means of clarifying related topics. 

The limits of space will not permit me to publish here a complete 
set of grammatical topics, but I will describe in detail several par- 
ticular topics which will illustrate our co-ordination. 

1. The cases. — The English teachers, during that period of the 
preliminary work when they take up the technical terms, develop 
the terms nominative, genitive, dative, objective, vocative. This 
is accurate enough at that stage. The Latin here has simply 
to develop the accusative and ablative. The German finds the 
work practically done. The French follows the German. The 
case uses assigned to the genitive and dative in English are at the 
beginning those common to all languages, possession and indirect 
object. With these ideas assumed, but reviewed, the Latin and 
German begin. The other case uses of the dative and genitive 
are developed in Latin and reviewed in English. All accusative 
uses except direct object are first developed in Latin. 

2. The tenses. — The English teachers require every pupil to give 
the synopsis of a weak and strong verb before the end of the tenth 
week in the following form : 
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Form Idea and Tense Name 

Past. I praised (or did praise) 1 = Past simple. 

I was praising = Past progressive. 

I had praised = Past completed. 

(I was about to praise) 2 = (Past yet to come). 

Present. I praise (or do praise) = Present simple. 

I am praising = Present progressive. 

I have praised = Present completed. 

(I am about to praise) = (Present yet to come). 
Future. I shall praise, etc. 

The emphasis in the English class is placed upon the tense idea 
and not upon the tense name. Here it is distinctly the classical 
interests that hinder a complete identification of the definition of 
the idea with the name of the tense. The English department 
stands ready to accept any set of names that is desired by the 
foreign languages. Why should Latin define the idea of a tense 
as past completed and name the tense past perfect ? We are, how- 
ever, in complete agreement as to the best way of defining the idea 
and that is the important thing. We are aiming also to secure 
an identity of tense terminology. The college-preparatory pupil 
is the stumbling-block, but we are rapidly approaching the point 
where the interests of the small minority will no longer be permitted 
to exercise so disproportionate an influence. The colleges must 
themselves meet the situation. The names of the Latin tenses 
should themselves be descriptive and even where this would require 
a double name, if thereby idea and form are both adequately 
designated, economy of time will result. Hence we are now dis- 
cussing the advisability of adopting for the Latin, indicative tenses 
given in the English table above. 

Exact agreement on this detail is, however, not essential to 
effective co-ordination between the departments. English is for- 

1 The identity in tense idea in these two expressions is emphasized. 

* This is not emphasized, but it is taught because the pupil thereby gets a com- 
plete picture of time ideas with one simple tense in each time sphere and three relative 
tenses, expressing time relatively past, present, and future. We have wavered between 
the terms absolute and simple. The former is technically better, but the more famil- 
iar term is better at the early stage. Similarly, we have wavered between progres- 
sive, going-on, continuous, imperfect. The second is the most accurate, but is awk- 
ward. The last has become too firmly associated with past time. The objection to 
progressive is that it puts undue emphasis upon one aspect of the tense. 
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tunate in having a separate form to express each idea, but it is 
constantly enforced upon the pupil that he will meet all of these 
ideas in his Latin, German, Greek, and French tenses. As the 
various tenses of the verb are taken up in Latin this identical 
English conjugation is reviewed and each Latin tense explained 
on that basis. The entire conjugation of laudo is memorized in the 
same order. We still keep the special more or less meaningless 
tense names of perfect, imperfect, etc., but the very act of co- 
ordinating our work with the English has brought us to see the 
inadequacy of the names. The French and German teachers build 
upon the same foundation, beginning with a review of the same 
English conjugation and ideas and following gradually with louer 
and lobenS The Greek follows the same method. 

3. The moods. — Here the Latin is the basis. In the latter part 
of the first year all independent and dependent subjunctives are 
taken up that will be of importance elsewhere. It becomes neces- 
sary to distinguish those Latin subjunctives that are subjunctive 
in idea, such as the ideas of wish, will, anticipation, and purpose, 
and which will be expected to appear in English, Greek, German, 
and French, and those that are apparently mechanical, such as 
result, relative clauses of description, cum clauses, and indirect 
questions. No work is done in the moods in English until after 
this stage is passed, and the modern languages are preparing to 
follow the Latin in this respect. Fundamental subjunctives are 
given identical names throughout. 

4. Relative clauses. — This whole topic, including the use of the 
English that, which, but, etc., and the correct English punctuation, 
is taught in the Latin classes during the second term and carried 
over as a unit into the English classes. We are compelled to 
revise the punctuation of all our Latin texts, which exhibit a 
curious imitation of German methods and mark out all relative 
clauses. This confusing custom must hamper the work of English 
teachers throughout the country. There seems to be no reason 
why the elementary German work in the high school should 
not follow the English method. We are discussing the point 
now. 

1 This has just gone into effect this year. 
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5. Pronouns. — The entering syllabus requires only a knowledge 
of personal, relative, demonstrative, and interrogative pronouns. 
The possessives are added by the English and are called adjectives, 
on grounds discussed later. The Latin develops the distinction 
between intensive and reflexive and adds the indefinite. This 
table, with identical names, is then taken over by the Greek and 
modern languages. 

These five topics will illustrate our procedure. We shall never 
reach absolute fixity. The systematic analysis of what we have 
done which this first formal presentation compelled has itself 
brought a new adjustment in certain details. The vital considera- 
tion is that teachers shall know upon what they can count. Just 
as the Latin department knew at the beginning of this year through 
definitely printed papers exactly what was to be covered by the 
English teachers in the first term, so they, in turn, at the close of 
the year will hand over to the teachers of French and German as 
well as those of Caesar and Greek a definite table of principles and 
names which can be made next September the basis of a rapid 
review in the new language. During the first week in Greek, for 
example, about two days are spent in covering systematically and 
in detail all the principles in Latin grammar that apply to the 
Greek. The pupils thus get a view of the entire field and find 
that they are already masters of the greater part of it. 

Our co-ordination has led automatically to an interesting and 
valuable by-product, identity in terminology. This final stage 
has by no means been neglected and in a supplementary paper I 
shall give some of the terminology agreed upon. I shall at the 
same time compare our results, which represent a series of changes, 
adjustments, and readjustments, covering a period of several years, 
with the British report, recently published, which shows the results 
secured from a purely theoretical consideration of the subject. 1 

1 This phase is now the object of several systematic investigations in England, 
Germany, France, and the United States. For a full account of the literature of the 
subject see the discussion by Professor W. G. Hale, chairman of the American Com- 
mittee of Fifteen, in the School Review of January, 1912. 



